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NUTRITION 


More Good f 


SCIENCE 


News Letrer for November 25 


rom Food 


A tenth to a third more nourishment obtained if one 
of the new antibiotics is taken with it. Suburban soil contains 


vitamin. 


>A 


can be 


TENTH to a third more nourishment 


obtained from food if one of the 
new disease-fighting wonder drugs such as 
penicillin, aureomycin, streptomycin and 
terramycin antibiotics is taken along with 
it 

Experiments in animal feeding suggest 
that humans too can have their growth and 
health improved by these discoveries, Dr. 
C. G. King, scientific director of the Nutri 
tion Foundation, reported in summarizing 
this year’s food research 
wonder drugs and re 


Bi2 are 


Yet why these 


cently discovered vitamins such as 
effeotive is still a mystery. 

groups believe that 
can exert a stimulating effect on growth, 
beyond the effect of all known vitamins. 
Dr. King said there is widespread agree- 
ment that natural protein foods of animal 
origin such as liver, milk, meat and eggs 


Several antibiotics 


contain essential nutrients beyond those 
now identified. 
The number of new vitamins yet to be 


identified cannot be stated with any sense 
of finality, but from studies with chickens, 
turkeys, minks, cats, rats and pigs, research 
men are convinted that at least two and 
perhaps as many as four or five factors re 
main to be identified. 

There is a great deal of interest in dis 
covering the real function of the antubiotics 
when they stimulate growth. The scientists 


MEDICINE 


ask: (1) are they suppressing microorgan 
isms that normally retard the animals’ 
growth as a result of their poisonous end- 
products? (2) or, are the antibiotics, by 
suppressing the grow th of some organisms, 
encouraging the growth of others that pro 
vide greater quantities of unknown nutri- 
ents? (3) or, is the suppression of bacterial 
growth making available a greater supply 
of the known vitamins and amino acids 
that are contained initially in the food? 

Whether any of these answers have prac 
tical significance lies in the future. Many 
scientists believe that they will have, Dr. 
King said, although it is too early to predict 
how useful the results will be. 

When antibiotic supplements are fed to 
turkeys, chickens and pigs, several groups 
gains in weight in the range of 
10% to 30% above the expected perform 
ance on “good rations.” Preliminary tests 
are also under way with children. 

It was disturbing to “pure minded” chem 
ists to discover that feeding two to five per 
cent of just ordinary farm dirt to pigs on 
test diets caused improvements in growth 
and health. Again it was surprising when 
research men testing the vitamin Bi2 con 
tent of good clean suburban New York 
soil found that after stirring water with the 
dirt and filtering, the water had a vitamin 
Biz content comparable to milk. 

Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 


report 


Best Frostbite Treatment 


Old treatment of rubbing frozen feet with snow in- 
creases chances of gangrene. Modern method is fast thaw- 


ing with injections of heparin. 


> IF the hundreds of soldiers and marines 
reported to have frozen feet during the 
latest advances in Korea followed the old 
treatment of rubbing snow or cold water 
ym their feet, they may have increased their 
chances of getting gangrene 

But their chances of escaping this and 
consequent loss of toes, feet or legs should 
be good if they are gotten quickly enough 
to hospitals equipped to give them treat 
ment with heparin. 

This anti-blood clotting chemical and 
rapid thawimg of frozen parts are the two 
latest methods reported for treatment of 
frostbite. 

The fast thawing method is contrary t 


views and recent as 
World War II. Experiments showing that 
it gives best results in treatment of frost 
bite were reported only a year ago by Dr. 
Harris B. Shumacker of Indiana University 
Medical Center. 

The ideal temperature for thawing, he 
and his associates found, is one slightly 
above body temperature. much heat 
is bad, they cautioned. 

Their findings came from experiments in 
which the tails of mice were frozen. When 
the frozen tails were rapidly warmed, no 
gangrene set in, but it did when cold was 
applied. 

The rapid thawing is effective in part at 


medical practice as 


} 


Too 


1950 


least, Dr. Shumacker explained, because 
shortens the period during which tissue 
are frozen and temporarily bloodless. 

Recently the Assouation of Military Su: 
geons, meeting in New York, were r 
minded of other experiments showing th 
value of the anti-blood clot chemical, hepa 
rin, for treatment of frostbite. 

One frostbite victim had been saved by 
heparin given when he reached the hospit 
after he thad been lying in the -street 
least 14 hours in below freezing temperat: 
with only low shoes and thin socks on 
feet. 

His feet and legs were ice cold up 
the knee and remained so for five ho 
Heparin was injected into his veins 
five days. He developed considerable blis: 
ing, but was saved from any permanent | 
of tissue or parts. 

This and other cases were’ reported 
Dr. Kurt Lange of New York when 
nouncing their results with heparin tr 
ment of frostbite in 1945. 

Referring to this work at the meeti 
Dr. Irving S. Wright of New York pr 
dicted that an anti-clotting drug whi 
could be taken by mouth and be effect 
within an hour might be developed. 

Use of the anti-blood clotting chemic 
prevents thrombosis or clot formation 
blood vessels which ultimately leads to 
gangrene. The dangerous thrombosis cd 
not occur early in frostbite, Dr. Lange and 
associates found, but anticlot treatment 
must be started before this stage of thron 
bosis is reached. 

Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 


MEDICINE 
“Dry Ice” Treatment 
Cures Most Acne 


> A NEW treatment for acne involving 
the use of cakes of “dry ice,” or carbon 
dioxide snow, was reported to the Southern 
Medical Association at its meeting in St. 
Louis. 

Cures in from 70% to 86% of the pa 
tients, depending on the types of acne, were 
achieved, Dr. William L. Dobes of Atlanta, 
Ga., reported. 

The cakes of dry ice are first dipped in 
a mixture of acetone and a liquid sulfur 
preparation marketed under the name of 
“Intraderm Sulfur.” The cakes are then ap 
plied with moderate pressure to the skin 
of the acne sufferer. 

The acetone dissolves the greasy film on 
the skin and allows the sulfur to be carried 
into the pores, Dr. Dobes explained. The 
sulfur has a drying effect on the oil glands 
of the skin and also has a bacteria-checking 
action, thus healing many infected pimples 
or sores. 

The method is particularly useful, D: 
Dobes said, for young patients who shoul 
not be given X-ray treatments and for p 
tients with whom X-ray and other trea 
ments have failed. 


Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 
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News Letrer for November 


Oceans Still Growing 


Atmosphere also may be constantly fed by hot vola- 
tile gases escaping from interior of earth. Ocean basins 
sinking, making room for more water. 


> THE OCEANS and the atmosphere may 

ll be growing, fed by volatile gases escap 

g trom interior. 

This is the startling new theory of one 
of the nation’s top geologists, Dr. William 
W. Rubey of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
But don’t look for a world-wide flood to 
norrow. The process is extremely slow. It 

is been geing on since the dawn of geo 
logic history, Dr. Rubey suggests. 

Dr. Rubey presented his new concept of 


the earth’s 


" 


¢ origin of the oceans in his address as 
tiring president of the 
ciety of America. 
Minerals and fossils in ancient rocks show 
that the composition of sea water and at- 


only slightly since 


Geological So 


nosphere has varied 
early geologic time, the scientist said. 
Some materials in the earth’s sediments, 
ir and oceans are much too profuse to be 
explained simply by the weathering of 
ocks, he These include water, car- 
on, chlorine, nitrogen and sulfur. They 
among the volatile elements which es 


said. 


cape as molten rock from the earth’s core 
ses and falls. 

The relative 
olatiles correspond closely enough to those 
in gases from volcanoes and hot springs, Dr. 
Rubey said, to suggest that the ocean and 
itmosphere may have come from such gases 


amounts of these “excess” 


Older geologic theories make the earth 
originally a mass of molten or 
material. If this were true, Dr. Rubey said, 
probably condensed 


gaseous 
the “excess volatiles” 
from a primitive atmosphere. 

But advancing knowledge in seismology 
and geochemistry, he said, “makes it in 
creasingly difficult to retain the concept 
of an originally molten earth.” 

If the oceans and the air came from the 
interior of the earth, on the other hand, it 
would imply that their overall volume has 
grown steadily over the ages. 

This is backed up by geologic evidence, 
Dr. Rubey said. The ocean basins have been 
progressively sinking, necessarily meaning 
a greater amount of water to fill them. 


Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 


GEOLOGY 


Old Man River Is 
Real Dirt-Mover 


> ENOUGH mud and ooze to build a dike 
five miles across and tall enough to reach 
the moon has been deposited in the Gulf 
of Mexico during the past 125,000,000 years, 
Dr. Grover E. Murray of Louisiana State 
University told the Geological Society of 





LIFE RAFT—This 20-man floating refuge for downed airmen is dry and 
highly buoyant. The canopy, raised here to give ventilation, can also be lowered 
to keep out rain or sun. 


1950 


\merica meeting in Washington. 

This amount of sediment, amounting to 
1,500,000 cubic miles with a weight of 15, 
620,000,000,000,000 tons was mostly removed 
from the surface of the central United 
States by rivers. 

Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 





On This Week’s Cover 


> AMONG the most striking of all scien 
tice photography is that of the geologist. 
The grooves and indentations shown on this 
week’s cover of Science News Letrer are 
not a close-up of a fossil, but a picture 
taken high in the sky, looking straight 
down at Zion National Park’s majestic can- 
yon in southwestern Utah. Dead center is 
a U-turn in the gorge called “Angel’s Land 
ing.” To its right is the cup-like depression 
known as the “Great White Throne.” Taken 
from this height (14,000 to 18,000 feet) 
the precipitous walls of the gorge are lost, 
but in their place is a sweeping panorama 
of the giant folds and water-cut canyons 
which make Zion Park a classic of geology. 
The photograph is part of a University of 
Illinois collection shown at the annual con 
vention of the Geological Society of Amer 
ica in Washington by Dr. Harold R. Wan 
less, Illinois professor of geology. 

Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 





AERONAUTICS 
Liferaft for Plane Crew 
Inflates Automatically 


> “CIRCUS-TENT,” a 20-man liferaft for 
the crewmen of a ditched plane, is auto- 
matically inflated by means of a line at- 
tached to the compressed gas tank in the 
thrown-out raft and hooked to the plane. 

It is called a floating circus tent because 
of its appearance when in the water, par 
ticularly with its protecting canopy in posi- 
tion. The raft itself has no top or bottom, 
makes no difference which 
uppermost when it hits the water. 

The raft is made of two rubberized nylon 
floatation tubes which resemble giant auto 
mobile inner tubes. The floor of the raft is 
between these tubes. Both sides are alike, 
and whichever one happens to be on the 
top is used for the passengers. 

This new liferaft was developed in Day 
ton at the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
and 400 have been ordered from the Air 
Cruisers Company, Clifton, N. J. They are 
for use on planes of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. The liferaft comes complete 
with canopy, radar reflector and accessory 
kit, all wrapped in a compact package three 
feet long and ‘half that in width. 

Particular features of the raft include its 
sturdiness and buoyancy. It can support 
more than 5,000 pounds without sinking 
and has survived tests in winds up to 60 
miles an hour. 

Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 
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Old People "Revitalized” 


Men and women from 65 to 85 years of age given 
increased strength and alertness, more interest in life by 
suitable diet and hormone treatment. 


> A METHOD of “revitalizing” old peo 


ple, from 65 to 85 years, was reported by 
Dr. William B. Kountz and 
Washington University School of Medicine 
Louis of the Geronto 


associates of 


the meeting in St 


| 
( 


wrical Society 
| « method 
han rejuvenating, Dr. Kountz emphasized, 


one of revitalizing rathe 


ugh he admitted that to some extent 
in some persons rejuvenation was also pos 

le. Elderly women, for example, have 
turn of monthly menstrual bleeding und 
ve revitalizing treatment. But their ovari 


tud cs 


en revitalized though 


1 this are now in progress. 
Mental rtness and increased physical 
strength, so t oldsters are more in 
erested in life, more cooperative, able to 
get about and en im some cases return 
to earning a living, are the chief changes 
ought about so far by the revitalizing 
treatment. Certain organs, such as the 
uterus and genital organs, can be revitalized 
Ihe bodies of the old men and women bx 
yme healthier and in general function mor 
ke those younger persons 
Che revitalizing method consists in gi\ 
1 suitable diet and such hormones, ot 


ing 
rland products, as are needed. On the diet 


x 


side, protein foods, the meat, milk, eggs and 





fish group are emphasized. At the same 
time the oldsters are given the male hor 
mone testosterone, to make sure tl iging 
vodies can utilize the protein 

The sugar and starch burning | vanism 

revitalized by giving certain adrena 
gland hormon x by insulin if necessary 

AGRICULTURE 

Why ore seeds dyed yellow before plant 
ing? p. 345 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


What evidence points to man’s great antiq 
vity in America? p. 343 
GEOLOGY 


What makes the oceans grow? p. 339 


Cover, Dr. Harold R. Wanless, 


343, Hamilton Wright 


Photographs 
p. 341, MIT; p 





Question Box 


How can study of the “northern lights’ aid 
radio communication? p. 348. 
University of Illinois; p. 339, U. S. Air Force; 


Chyroid gland hormone or iodine is given, 
according to the old person’s needs. Corti 
sone and female hormones are also used and 
in some certain hormones from. th¢ 
pituitary gland in the head are given. 


cases 


Some 250 old men and women at the St 
Louis City Infirmary have been getting th« 
revitalizing treatment, but so far no at 
tempts have been made to do a complet 
revitalizing job on any one person. Som« 
of the treatment and 


lave gotten on part 
some another, in the research to find best 
nethods of revitalizing them 

The point of the research, Dr. Kount 


said, is to show that revitalization can and 


1 


does take 
of scientific principles. 


place through proper application 


Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 

VOLCANOLOGY 
Paricutin Volcano 
Losing Vigor of Youth 
> THE VOLCANO Paricutin, born in 
Mexican field in February, 1943, is slowly 
losing the vigor of its youth. 

Continual eruptions are still going on, 
but they were slightly less intense and less 


frequent by the end of 1949 than in former 
years, Carl Fries, Jr., chief of the U. S 
Geological Survey’s Mexican office, has re 
ported. There were honger periods between 
from the volcano’s crater, and the 
amount of volcanic ash shot into the at 
mosphere is declining, Mr. Fries and a 
Celedonio Gutierrez, 


blasts 


} 
ve vist 
s COl1O$ ist, 


Mexican 





MEDICINE 
How 
p. 340. 
How is dry ice used on acne? p. 338 
Should rub with 
p. 338. 
NUTRITION 

Why does farm dirt fed to hogs cause im 
provement in growth? p. 338 


RADIO-ASTRONOMY 


can old people be revitalized’’? 


you frozen feet snow? 


vember 25, 1950 








write in the publication of the Americ: 
Geophysical Union. 

Paricutin, although a small volcano, h: 
studied in greater detail than an 
volcano in history. Constant observatior 
have been made by scientists since the tin 
the vent opened in the earth and the mou: 


been 


tain began to grow. 
Science News Letter, November 25, 195\ 


Coal constitutes about 95% of Ameri 


estimated reserves of fuel. 
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Largest ‘Deep Freeze’ 


New ‘“‘cryostat,”’ with capacity of 15 cubic feet, now 
in operation at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Works 
by compressing, cooling and expanding helium. 


> NEW THEORIES relative to the peculiar 
metals at temperatures near 
are expected with the use 
the largest “super-deep-freeze” yet con 
ucted. It is now in operation at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
It is what scientists call a “cryostat,” and 
is designed and built by Dr. Samuel C. 
ollins, of MIT staff. He 
loped smaller types of low-temperature 
pparatus now insututions 
w studying the behavior of materials at 
mperatures some 450 degrees below zero 
n the Fahrenheit Absolute zero is 
pproximately 460 degrees below zero, but 
his temperature has as yet never been 
iched. 


havior of 


solute zero 


the also de 


used by several 


le 
SCaic,. 


MEDICINE 


‘Link Virus to 


This new equipment has a capacity of 
15 cubic feet and can cool its contents to 
452 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. It can 


hold them at that temperature indefinitely. 
It is based largely on the principles em 
ployed by Dr. Collins in his smaller cryo 
stats. It operates by compressing, regenera 
tively cooling and then expanding helium 
gas until a portion of the gas turns into a 
liquid. This takes place when the helium 
is just 7.5 degrees above absolute zero. 
The new machine, Dr. Collins states, ful 
fils for the first time the need for 
refrigerated space in which heavy 
ment can be studied at 
temperatures than ever 


Science News Letter, 


a larg 
equip 
» ] ] 1 
cooled ana owel 
before. 
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Cancer 


Evidence reported that Hodgkins’ disease is caused 
by filterable virus. Research continuing to learn more about 
the agent and how it may be attacked. 


> SCIENTISTS are « ’ 


g that some human cancers are 


VITUSCS 


For many years it has been possible to 


luce cancers in experimental animals with 


rtain viruses; and it has long been sus- 
cted that some human tumors might 
so have a virus origin 


Now, Dr. Warren L 


the University of 


Bostick, pathologist 
California School of 
Vledici : ir ; } “er te » 
ledicine, San Francisco, has reported (Pro 
FOR EXPERIMENTAI 
that 
consistently fatal form 


CEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY 


Brotocy) the first evidence 
H xdgkins’ disease, a 


cancer, is caused by a virus. 


strong 


Hodgkins’ disease long has been suspected 
be of virus origin, because it so closely 
ulment. It is ac- 
‘vers and swelling 
But untl now 
went down have 


sembles an infectious 


ympanied by recurring fe 
f gland and lymph tissue. 
fforts to pin the disease 


en inconclusive 


In several ways Dr. Bostick has demon 
trated that Hodgkins’ disease tissue con 
ins a virus. Extracts of tissue killed a 


ignificant number of 
the anticipated effect of a 
The extract 
rrerence 


chicken egg embryos 
virus. 
demonstrated the in 


phenomena 


also 
characteristic of 
iruses. In this case, influenza virus could 
! eggs 


lot get a chicken 


roothnold in tertile 


eady LLD}C il i MIA s 
extract 

Finally, the scientist showed at the 
agent in the extract 1s filterable. That 1s, 
the extract was passed through a filter 
which is designed to catch all infectious 


agents but those the size of viruses. Portions 


of the extract passed through the filters 


retained their lethal qualities 


The scientist is continuing work directed 
it learning more about the agent, its action, 
and how it may be attacked. 

Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 
ENGINEERING 

. 
Control of Corrosion 
- a . 

Necessary in Pipelines 
> THE CONTROL of corrosion in petro 
leum pipelines, both on the inside and the 
outside, was a leading subject of discus 


sion at the meeting ef the American Petro 
leum Institute in Los Angeles. Unless pro 
taken 
crude oil and petroleum products may hay 
1 short life. 
Internal corrosion 


tecuuve measures are pipes carrying 


is a major problem in 
producing areas where crude oils with a 
high content of hydrogen sulfide are preva 
lent, the Institute was told by J. K. Alfred 
ent, the Institute was told by J. K. red, 
Shell Pipe Line Corporation, Colorado City, 


1950 


341 





GIANT 

Samuel C. Collins and Robert P. 

Cavileer of MIT are shown here with 

the newly completed cryostat for very 
low temperature research. 


“DEEP FREEZE”—Drs. 


lexas. One ol spo” tor internal cor 
osion ts the relatively new oil fields in the 
Permian Basin of West Texas. In this area 
plasuc and cement linings are used to pre 
ent corrosion. 


\ method of cleaning a pipeline already 
ind coating the inside with 


vinyl and polyester plastics was described 


1 use 


Varrous 


rhe method involves the use of two sepa 
rated rubber plugs which are driven 
through the pipe by compressed air. They 


clean the pipe by friction or pressure and 
oat it by a 
For 


ments in 


wiping action, 


outside protection, new develop 


and el 


cathodic 
Carlton L. 
Goodwin, Portland Pipe Line Corp., Port 


land, Me. Coating alone has a limited ef 


coatings ectric 


methods were discussed by 


fecuve life, he said. Cathodic protection 
with an electric current has been effective 
on bare pipe, but the cost over a long 
period of time may be excessive. 


Effective coatings must retain good ele 


trical resistance underground and have the 
crude-oil 


solubility in crude oil or 


He 


1 
coai-tar enamels 


lowest 


products. indicated that hot-applied 


are best 


Direct current supply at low voltages 


equired for the application of cathodic pro 
tection. Various methods used to obtain the 
current were described. The present princi 


pal sources are galvanic anodes and _ rec 


tiers which convert power-line currents 


to direct current. The use of galvanic anodes 


has limited applications. Dry-type rectifiers 


have proved most successful and depend 


le 
Avie, 


1950 
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SclENCE 


Squeezed Out of College 


Colleges caught between reduction in aid to vet- 
erans and loss of draft deferment. Additional threat seen 


in proposed Universal Military Service plan. 


being 


> THE NATION'S 


caught In a giant 


colleges are 
nutcracker 
students out of 


which 1s 
squeezing thousands ol 
their new dormitories and classrooms. One 
icker was revealed by 
figures from the U. S. Office of Education 
which shows a drop of 33% in the number 
his year. 


irnm =of that nutecr 


~ Veterans ittending college t 


The figure has gone down from 856,000 
veterans last vear to 375,000 this vear 


the nutcracker will 


June 


The other arm of 
probably be brought to bear next 
when this year’s male freshman class mem 
bers, numbering 319,000, face 
their draft deferment status. 
30%. or 95,000, will be 


hwy ] , 
physical or 


review ol 


Approximately 
because of ovher 


a plan supported by Draft Di 


exempted 
reasons. It 
rector Lewis B. Hershey to take away defer 
ment frum the bottom half of the freshman 
lass is adopted, the nation’s colleges will 
100,000 from next 


] | 
ose upward ol men 


vear's sophomore class 
vy of them will be 19— 


“rae 
The large majorit 


lower draft age limit—next year 


The gradual but sure disappearance of 
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G. |. Bill financial support as the veteran 
population uses up its rights contributed 
largely to this year’s drop in total enroll- 
ment to 2,295,000 from 2,456,000 last year. 

However this fall-off in the number of 
male students at the nation’s colleges is a 
small threat to them compared to what will 
happen if Universal Military Service in its 
most drastic form is approved by the newly 
elected Congress. 

Instead of approximately 300,000 male 
freshmen and 200,000 female freshmen ex 
pected next year, there would be only about 
90,000 males—those who would be deferred 
from UMS for other reasons. This would 
occur if all physically qualified male 18- 
year-olds were required to enter military 
service for a period of one to two years 
as many officials are now suggesting. 

All kinds of higher education institutions 
have smaller student bodies this year, ex- 
cept theological seminaries and Negro in 
stitutions. Negro colleges held their own 


in total student bodies and the entering 
freshman class was actually 31% larger 
than last year’s. 
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Registry of Scientists 


Four leading scientific bodies agree on recommen- 
dations for compulsory registration and drafting if neces- 
sary. Would defer college students. 


> FOUR of the nation’s top scientific bodies, 
it the request of the National Security Re 
sources Board, have agreed on recommenda 
tions which would provide for the com 
pulsory registration and drafting, if needed, 
of up to 600,000 male scientists, technicians 
and engineers, Science Service has learned 

The scientific societies, which were asked 
last September to draw up recommenda- 
tions on how to ‘handle scarce scientific 
manpower, are the American Institute of 
Physics, the American Cheinical Society, the 
Engineers Joint Council and the National 
Research Council. 

The four societies, in their joint state- 
ment, strongly advocate deferring some 
men from service to go to college. They 
support the principles of a plan advocated 
by Seleotive Service Director Lewis B. Her- 
shey which would have all high school 
seniors taking a college aptitude test. Only 
the 15% or 20% who achieved high marks 


on this test would receive deferments to 
go to college. 

This puts the scientific groups in opposi 
tion to the principles of all-out Universal 
Military Service as advocated by President 
Tames B. Conant of Harvard and some ofh- 
cials of the Defense Department. However, 
the scientific groups recommend that those 
who do receive deferment for college train- 
ing be among the first to be called into the 
Armed Forces when they have finished 
college, regardless of whether they have 
passed the draft age. 

Under the plan, all male scientists, tech- 
nicians and engineers would be required to 
register with a new agency—perhaps to be 
called the National Scientific Personnel 
Board. The board would have the power 
to fill the needs of the Armed Forces for 
scientific manpower from this registration 
list. Men would be called up on an individual 
basis to fill individual jobs in the Armed 
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would have th 
power to review requests from the Armed 
Forces to find out whether they were ask 
ing for the proper kind of people. 
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Also, the board 


Forces. 
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NSRB Should Decide 
Deferment Policy 


> THE National Security Resources Board 
rather than the Defense Department or an 
other agency, should determine how man 
men should be deferred to go to college 
Dr. Arthur S. Adams told Science Service 

Dr. Adams is president-elect of the Amer 
ican Council of Education, president of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities and president of the University 
of New Hampshire. ° 

“There must be maintained a trickle of! 
young men into the colleges and universities 
whatever system of induction into the armed 
forces is set up,” Dr. Adams maintained 
“The NSRB is the logical agency to decide 
how large a trickle is necessary to provide 
trained men for the defense of the coun 
try.” 

Dr. Adams, in Washington for the 64th 
annual convention of the land-grant col 


leges organization, thus put himself in 
direct opposition to Harvard President 
James B. Conant’s program of universal 


miltary service for everybedy—including 
the physically handicapped—at age 18. 

Dr. Adams believes that every young man 
should serve at some time. He refused to 
be specific as to how this would be accom 
plished, pointing out that there is much 
confusion both in Washington and among 
educators on the subject. 

Dr. Conant’s proposal for “universal’ 
Universal Military Service, shortly to be an 
nounced in a national magazine, was the 
subject of much discussion at the conven 
tion. Most college presidents present tended 
to look upon it with considerable skepti 
cism, primarily because it makes no provi 
sion for the continuous college training of 
young men of draft age. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Military Service Urged 
For All 18-Year-Olds 


> DR. James B. Conant, president of Har- 
vard University, will shortly advocate two 
years of Universal Military Service for 
every young man when he reaches 18— 
whether or not he is physically handicapped, 
Science Service has learned. 

He further will recommend that the na- 
tion’s young manhood perform this service 
“at a low rate of pay.” Physically handi- 
capped young men, he will say, should be 
enrolled to perform those services for the 
nation which it is possible for them to per- 
form. 
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Dr. Conant’s statement—to appear as an 
rticle in a forthcoming issue of a national 
nagazine—is expected to raise a storm of 
‘ontroversy in scientific, educational and 
government manpower circles. Copies have 
een circulated among some of these people 
lready and discussion is widespread. 





It is in direct conflict with a plan spon 
ored by Selective Service Director Lewis 
8. Hershey for deferment of some college 
tudents. This plan, which has received 
nuch support from scientists and edu- 
itors, would establish a nationwide college 
ptitude test. Young men received 
igh marks on this test would be permitted 
to enter college. They could stay there so 
long as they remained in the upper portion 
f their class. 


who 


Another college president, Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael of Tufts, Medford, Mass., told 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
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Science Service that he could not approve 
Universal Military Service at 18 for every- 
body. Dr. Carmichael was in charge of the 
National Scientific Roster during the war, 
and thus kept track of all scientific, techni- 
cal and engineering personnel. 

“If we have UMS,” said Dr. Carmichael, 
“all individuals should serve at some one 
time in their However, a_ certain 
segment of young men, chosen on the basis 
of a test and state quotas, should be given 
the option of going to college to receive 
training. 

“If everybody is drafted at 18,” he went 
on, “the men who go to college afterwards 
may be subject to a second draft and a sec- 
ond period of service. This is likely because 
the Armed Forces will need college-trained 
men such as doctors, scientists and engi- 
neers.” 


liv es. 
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How Ancient Is American? 


Tools found in gravel pit with 750,000-year-old 
fossils but scientists are divided in opinion as to whether 
human artifacts are equally old. 


> DID man first reach America from Asia 
750,000 years ago, instead of a mere 10,000 
to 12,000 years ago? 

Scientists disagree vehemently on the 
‘widence of a sand ami gravel pit fica: 
Frederick, Okla. There, amidst the remains 
of long-extinct animals, ancient flint and 
stone artifacts, tools of human habitation, 
have been found. 

There is sharply divided opinion on 
whether the tools and animal fossils come 
from the same geologic age, Dr. Grayson 
E. Meade of Texas Technological College 
said in a paper before the Paleontological 
Society of America meeting in Washing 
ton. 

Without controversy, Dr. 
Meade described animal remains 
found in the Holloman sand pit. During 
Afronian time, close to the beginning of 
the Ice Age, the area was the home of 


entering the 


fossil 


elephants, wild camels, and lions found 
today only in Africa and Asia. 
The age of these fossils has been deh 


nitely established as about 750,000 years. 

The Texas geologist claimed no know! 
edge of the authenticity of the human evi 
dence in the Holloman pit. 

However, he said that those who believe 
the artifacts and animal fossils were buried 
in the same dim age consider the Holloman 
site “by far the oldest known evidence of 
man in North America.” 

It has been generally accepted by anthro 
pologists that North and South America 
were peopled by migrants from Asia who 
arrived about 10,000 years ago, Dr. E. H. 
Sellards, director of the Texas Memorial 
Museum, said in another paper. 


Excavations during the past two years in 
an ancient New Mexico lake bed have 
turned up a new plains culture even older 
than the shadowy “Folsom Man” discovered 
1920’s, Dr. Se"Mards said To this new 
culture has been given the name Llano 
Implements and weapons made of bone and 
stone have been found, he said, which sug 
gest that these people hunted elephants. 


<a lis 


The geologic layer in which these artifacts 
were found suggests that the Llano culture 
is approximately 10,000 years old, dating 
from the retreat of the last North Ameri 
can ice cap. 
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MINERALOGY 
Petalite Is Promising 
For Rocket Engines 


> A MINERAL called petalite is producing 
new industrial ceramics able to stand up 
under temperatures as thigh as 2192 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Studies of the quartz-like material, known 
for over a century but never utilized, have 
been accelerated with the advent of jet and 
rocket engines, John D. Clark, a Philadel 
phia engineer, reported. 

Such engines, which must withstand 
towering temperatures, brought a_ bottle 
neck in materials able to shrug off a phe 
nomenon known as “heat shock.” Petalite, 
containing lithium, aluminum and silicates, 
was discovered to be even tougher than 
pure fused silica in its heat shock proper 
ties. 

Mr. Clark predicts wide use of the long 


343 


neglected mineral, ranging from heat-resist 
ant cooking dishes to the fittings used in 
ceramic firing kilns. 

Lithium was discovered from petalite in 
1818. There are deposits in Sweden but 
they are not extensively worked. In the late 
1930’s and early 1940's, huge blocks of 
petalite were found in quarries in South 
West Africa. There are no commercial de- 
posits in the United States, and the mineral 
has to be shipped in from Africa. 
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MINERALOGY 
Big Sparkling Stones 
No Good for Necklace 


> LARGE, sparkling stones—false gems 
that rival emeralds or sapphires in their 
color and luster, are now on exhibit at the 
U. S. National Museum. 

The collection was gathered over many 
years from the copper-mining district of 
the former German southwest African re- 
gion. Except for their softness, these crystals 
might well become supergems for decora- 
tive necklaces and pins. 

The crystals, of lead or copper mixed 
with carbon or sulfur, are formed from such 
minerals as lead carbonate, carbonated 
copper and copper silicate. The minerals 
are formed by percolating waters and occur 
in cavities in the upper layers of copper 
deposits. 
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yy 
ROYAL TOMB—Burial palace of 
the Prince of Thebes as it looks to- 
day. Openings on right and left lead 
dawn to the burial chambers of the 
““Mentemhet family.” Note how cov- 
ering layers have accumulated above. 
The finding was made near the famous 
Valley of the Kings near Luxor, 

Egypt. 











PALEONTOLOGY 
Find Bone of Smallest 
Mammal in America 


> THE SMALLEST mammal ever 


1 America has been identihed from a 
hree-sixteenth-inch piece of jawbone found 
n Wvoming. The animal was a tiny shrew 
hich | “<i 55.000.000 vears ago 
T} ove! unmounced by Dr 


American M 

Dr. Paul O 
Wvoming, 
expedition 


Simpson of the 
History and 


McGrew of the | rsity of 


nis 
ossil-hunting 


this summ« it Green River Basin 
Other foss brought back in an exten 
e collect includ the nains oO 
opossun n than today’s hou 
rouse. l icien inimals 
eped 
These « d during an age when 


o inhabited by huge mam 


mals ind there were fresh water ikes 
; 1 } } 
vast ea \ C ire now rangeland 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 
Evidence of Vikings 
Found on Shetland Islands 


> THOSE tall. fair-haired Vikings, who 
ng ago d the Atlantic in their wood 
p vent re on many islands. Evi 
dence of thei rival on the Shetland ] 
ds not f Scotland now b 
tablis 


ha ical finds at Jarlshot 

Beneat ie g vy slopes of moun 
lav the debris of village settlements 
upied for a per! xd of at least 2,000 years 
The « t ls, resting on natura 

the base o } nound, date to 
vhen inders were leading a Stone 
\g existen - ithe latest, to pel od ol 
Viking occupation beginning 1n the nin 

d tenth centuries A.D 

The excavation of the Viking settlement 
egun in 1934 by Dr. A. O. Curle, was dis 
ontinued during World War Il. During 


houses witl L 


l associated en 


is period nin 

osure walls, passages and paved yards 
re uncovered. The dwellings consisted ot 
ctangul uildings of Norse type (50 

» RO fe long), the majority being bui 


landw ird slope ot the 
] 


moun 


ith their west gables facing the sea. Smok 
oO ntral fires scaped throug i 
ole in the roof. There were also apertures 


to admit light 
' 


During 1949-1950 the earlier levels 1 


that a flourishing Viking commun 
ty, probably from the More and Agder dis 
ot Norw iv. Was established is Carly 
is 8U0-850 A.D. Finds from the hearths and 


iled 


icts 


<itchen middens include fragments of 
iutifully ornamented bone combs, anin 
MNS, Sp nd vhor] loom we gl 
Is, fishhooks, «| nd numerous frag 


SCIENCI 


Md ice ‘ 


ior 


News Letrer 


nents of steatite or soapstone bowls 


Life appears to have been predominantly 
peaceful. From the quantities of fish bones 
ind fishing tackle it is clear that they were 


ndustrious fishermen. They must also have 


peen engaged in quarrying and transport 
ng steatite vessels from farther up the coast 
The inhabitants of Jarlshof appear to have 
ittle part in Viking raids during the 
ly period, only a few objects suggesting 
ntact h tl In later 
ween the 


onl 
iKen 


south. times there 


with the 


is connection bet Norse colonies 


» Iceland and Greenland. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Mental Health Group 
Approves Comic Books 


> COMIC 
id, 


the pace of our fast-moving world and are 


BOOKS hel 
give them a chance 


p children learn to 
to keep up with 


not responsible for juvenile delinquency. 
If a 
mic books, it is a good thing, because it 
to 
adjustment 


child has nightmares after reading 


will draw attention his real 


difficulties in 


anxieties 


ind which are 


nerely brought to surface by the comic 


ook d et 


This prais 


or comi t 


> ( comes trom 
t 
e National Association for Mental Healt! 
In fact issociation is going to bring 
! mn ook of its own 
Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 
AERONAUTICS 


Landing System Antenna 
Unaffected by Snow 


> INSTRUMENT iding systems now 


se at major airports will be litt flected 
y deep snow when equipped with new an 
nnas devel ped by the Civil Aeronautic 
\dministration 
| intennas of instrument syste 
ised in foggy weather to permit planes to 
ke safe indings, send out the ele 
lic glide paths which properly equipped 
pianes follow down to the runway. To pro 


duce the path in space leading down 


inding strip, the antennas make 


1 radio waves reflected from the ground 
r the station 
When the ground level 
of the glide path is affected. The 
nge may be as much as a whole degre« 
the desired two to three degree slop 
will « change in 


o-Toot 


rlid 
priicic 


only 


snow 1use 


path by the new antenn 


prov 1ded 


ibout one-tenth of a degre 
device is called a “null 


The old 


modified for its 


The new 


rere! 


nce” antenna. can be 


systems 


dil use. It utilizes two 


lope antennas on the vertical pole 


vhich supports them. The instrument land 


ng systems rports controlled by 
CAA will soon have the new equip 
Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 
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MEDICINE 
Polio Paralyzes 
In Cool Climates 


> THE POLIOMYELITIS virus paralyz 
oftener in cooler climates than in warme 
Dr. M. Lloyd Aycock of Harva 
Medical School declared in a report to tl 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysi 

‘The reason for this is not understood, 
he said. “It might well lie in some fault < 


adaptation to the wider variatio1 


ones, 


odily 
n cooler climates.” 
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MEDICINE 


Medical Education 
Believed Inadequate 


> DECLARING that current 


$63,000,000 Commonwealth Fund has an 
nounced gifts during the past year of $693, 
70 for research in medical education. Th 

is the largest share of a total disburs 
$2,001,833.31. The 


made in the Fund’s 32nd annual report 


The first two years of medical teacl 
ig are characteristically split into di 
continuous fragments and the student 


given little help in putting them together,’ 
clinical years 
together out o 
independent depar 
differ as much in thei 
philosophy as in their techniques.” 


t 


“In the 
too, instruction is pieced 


¢ report charges. 


the contributions of 
ments, which may 
Only by the grace of God (which rarely 
until 
medical 
always then) does the student of medicin 
to think medicine as 
the Fund’s report continues. 
ot 
medical education research has gone t 
Western Reserve University School of Med 
cine, Cleveland. This school received $269, 
100 with an additional $164,000 on tap, 
iid it and putting int 
effect building the entir 
ri di i 
The Commonwealt 
Fund, founded in 1918 by Mrs. Stephen V 
Harkness, devote more of its 
in the future to backing experiments 
of community 
its development in new 


becomes operative after the young 


. ' , 
aoctor has his degree, 


learn today about 


whole,” 
share the 


Largest appropriation for 


working out 
ot 


curriculum 


in 
methods 
report declares the 
intends to 
money 
looking 
health care 
directions. 

The Fund also donated $550,845 in sup 
port of public health, $380,002 for 
research and $202,807 for fellowships fo 


to the 


integration 


ind 


medica! 


British students and civil servants. 
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techniques 
of teaching medicine “have become inade 
quate even for the objectives of 1910,” th 
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MEDICINE 
Most Expensive Meat 
Costs $40 Per Pound 


> HOUSEWIVES will shudder at this. A 
special part of hog brain now costs $40 a 
pound. 

This most expensive of any meat animal 
tissue is the tiny pituitary glamd buried at 
the base of the hog’s brain. From it scien- 
tists extract ACTH, potent drug which can 
ve used like cortisone to treat arthritis and 
arious other ailments. 

Demand for ACTH has boomed the hog 
pituitary price to the present $40 a pound 
from $8 a pound, the cost a little over a 
vear ago when Armour and Company 
started making ACTH in volume. 

Armour’s ACTH, marketed under the 
brand name of Acthar, is now available 
generally to physicians or to patients on 
physicians’ prescription. It is no longer lim 
ited to patients in hospitals. And while the 
cost has not been reduced, patients will in 

sense be paying less for treatment because 
doctors have found that very much smaller 
loses are as effective as the large ones 
wiginally used when the drug was first 


t ied. 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 


“Death Fence” Ridding 
Lakes of Sea Lamprey 


> SYSTEMATIC electrocution of the sea 
lamprey has begun in the Great Lakes. 
A Fish and Wildlife 


the first experimental “death fence” in the 


Service official said 


government’s lamprey war is now in op 
ration across Carp Lake River at the north 
‘rn tip of Michigan’s lower peninsula. 

An eel-like killer fish with a suction cup 
nouth, the sea lamprey has virtually de 
troyed lake trout in the Great Lakes and 
s now attacking other commercially valu 
ible fish such as the whitefish and chub. 

Unless stopped, Fish and Wildlife direc 
or Albert M. Day has warned, the lamprey 
nay destroy the entire Great Lakes fishing 
ndustry. To stop the parasite, scientists of 
the Cook Electrical Co. of Chicago were 
isked spring to electronic de 
ices which could wipe out the lamprey. 

The electrocution now in 
tion is the first weapon. Still in the labo 
atory is another device which the scientists 
hope will single out the lampreys from other 
hsh by underwater sound or light rays, 
then kill them by electrical means. 

The device now being used in Carp Lake 
River kills all fish passing through it. But 
young lamprey “neophytes” on their way 
from upstream mud banks to the open lakes 


last cesign 


screen oper d 
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are virtually the only fish running the 
streams in the winter. 

For these potential marauders, it will be 
hot winter in cold country. The electri 
cal fence gives the young lampreys no warn 
ing, killing them almost instantly when they 
reach it. 


warms in the 
upstream to spawn, 
will be shut off. By 
that time, Cook are hoping to 
have ready another death ray which will 
scare away worthwhile fish while lampreys 
— 
are being killed, and hold lampreys at a 


Before the water 
and other fish come 
the electrical fence 


spring 


scientists 


sort of underwater stop light while other 
fish move on upstream to spawn. 
Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 

MINERALOGY 

. . 
Discover New Deposit 

>. 

Of Rare Mineral 
> PREVIOUSLY known to exist in only 
two places in the world, a third deposit 
of the rare mineral brazilianite has been 


announced. 

Crystals of the clear, slightly greenish 
mineral were found recently in old mine 
cuts in northeastern Brazil by Dr. Joseph 
Murdoch, professor of geology at the Uni 


versity of California at Los Angeles. 


Before this discovery it was known to exist 
only in south central Brazil and in New 
Hampshire. Tiny crystals of the mineral! 
were located in old tantalite and _ bery! 


mines in the state of Paraiba, Brazil, whic! 
had been active during World War II 

Dr. Murdoch identified the 
his return to the United States by its crystal 


mineral on 


line form, using the X-ray powder pattern 
m ‘thod 
Brazilianite is more of a geological cu 

osity than anything else. Because of its ex 
treme scarcitv it has no economic or indus 
trial use 

Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 
MEDICINE 


Head Tumors in Babies 
Blamed on Instruments 


> INSTRUMENTS used to deliver babies 
are to blame for soft tissue tumors develop 
head in newborn 
and W. M 
School 


report 


ing at the back of the 
infants, Drs. M. D. Ingram, Jr., 
Hamilton of Vanderbilt University 
of Medicine, Nashville, charge in a 
to Raptotocy (Oct.), special medical jour 
nal published by the American College of 
Radiology 

These tumors consist of a blood clot un 
derlying several layers of the scalp. Medi 
cal name for the condition is cephalohema 
toma. It often 
In babies Nash 


ville physicians reported. 


occurs “significantly” more 


delivered by forceps, the 


They found the condition developed in 
126 out of 7,563 deliveries between 1944 
and 1949 

Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 


AGRICULTURE 
Dye Seeds Yellow 
To Save from Birds 


> DYEING forage grass and legume seeds 
a brilliant yellow and them with 
poison will protect them birds, ro 
dents and ants. 

Dr. Walter E. Howard of the University 
Agriculture, re 
ports that this technique is especially use 
ful when forage grass and legume seeds are 
burned brushlands to 
vide a quick cover to prevent costly erosion 


coating 


trom 


of California’s College of 


scattered over pro 
or floods. 

In experiments, birds have consistently 
refused the yellow-dyed seeds. Rodents don’t 
like the taste of the poison. And colonies 
of harvester ants were exterminated within 
a day or two when the seeds were treated. 

The dye used is called National Brilliant 
Yellow S. P. The poison, compound 1080— 
highly toxic, with no known antidote—is 
available only to county agricultural com 
and pest control op 
erators. Neither the dye nor the poison has 
ippreciably affected 
said Dr. Howard. 
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MEDICINE 
Anti-Clot Chemicals 
Are Given Locally 

> A METHOD of 


danger of hemorrhage and improving re 


cutting down on the 
ults In some serious operations has been 
reported by physicians in the University 
of California School of Medicin 

They 


clotting 


have devised a way of using anti 


locally, In areas near 


che micals 


the site of operation. At the present time 


these chemicals, heparin and dicumarol, 


ire given in such a way that they influence 
the whole blood stream. While this is 
effective in the 
lots which might plug up an artery and 


very 
preventing formation of 
cause death, it also raises the problem ot 
hemorrhage. 

The physicians insert a polyethylene plas 
the and 
introduce heparin into the artery slowly and 
steadily during and after the 
Smaller quantities of the drug are needed, 
the blood in the danger area is kept fluid, 
and the danger of massive hemorrhage is 


tic tube into the arterv near site, 


operation. 


reduced. 


The method was worked out first on an 


and is now being used successfully 


on human patients. It is especially useful 


m ils, 


in operations on the extremities to remove 

blood clots which may threatea loss of the 

limb. 

Drs. Edwin 
Gardner, Robert Jo 

McCorkle, all of the 
(SuRGERY ) 


The work was reported by 
J. Wylie, Richard E. 
hansen, and H. J. 
California institution, 
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ASTRONOMY 


Winter Arrives 


With the coming of cold weather, the evening skies 
contain bright array of constellations surrounding Orion, 
the warrior. Brightest are Sirius and Procyon. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


arrival of December we ap 


> WITH the 


proach the formal beginning of winter, 
which occurs this year on Dec. 22 at 5:14 
u.m., EST. This is the moment of the winter 


Se ee ee es hich has bee ‘ 
solstice when the sun, which has been mov 
a southerly dire 


ing through the sky in 
southernmost 


June, reaches its 
northward again— 


another spring and 


tion since 
point. Then it starts 
with its promises of 
summer. 

In the evening skies, too, the coming of 
is reflected with the appearance in 
bright array of constella 


figure of Orion, the 


winter 
the east of that 
tions surrounding the 


shown on the accom 


warrior. These are 


panying maps, which give the appearance 
of the skies at about 10:00 p.m., your own 
kind of andere time, on Dec. 1; 9:00 
p.m. at iddle of the month; and 8:00 
p.m. as ys arrives. 


Southeastern Sky Crowded 


glance at the map of the southern 
that the left-hand 
crowded compared to the 


t. And this is no illusion, 
| 


Only a 
half of the sky 
side seems quite 


reveals 
region to the righ 
for the southeastern part of the December 
an unusually large num 
In this area, for example, 
horizon, is the brightest 
Sirius, the dog 
ans Major, 
canis Minor, 


sky does contain 
ber of bright stars 
shown near the 
of all the night 
star, in the constellation of ¢ 
the great dog. The lesser dog, « 
is higher and farther east, with the star 


time Stars: 


Procyon, another of the first portiice Beser 
magnitude 
find 


conspicuous con 


But it is above Canis Major that we 


Orion, one of the most 


stellattons in the sky. The three stars in a 


row form the warrior’s belt. Sull higher 





ALL THESE ABSORBING SPECIMENS 


in the new RIO FOSSIL KIT 


an actual bone from the skeleton of 
a giant prehistoric whale, unusual Lower 
Miocene brachiopods and gastropods, cenuine 
remains of the strange, extinct Ordovician 
graptolites, 300 million year old Paleozoic 
| sea animals, representatives of the earliest | 
| life to appear on earth, in various sedi- | 





ments, other unusual fossils, also an il- | 
lustrated explanatory booklet for hours of | 
scientific fascination and experiment. | 
COMPLETE KIT ONLY $1.00, returnable | 
within 10 days if not fully pleased. FREE | 
with each kit: a 20,000,000 year old shark's | 
tooth, if you mall at once. 


RILD SCIENCE KITS—F9 
3500 Forest Park Avenue 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 


Splendid as gifts—ideal for use in 
Retailers inquiries welcome 


schools 











and another star to the right, 
called Bellatrix, which marks his shoulders. 
Rigel, on the side of the belt, is 
in one leg, according to the pictures drawn 
around the stars on the old celestial maps. 

Above Orion we find Taurus, the bull, 
with first-magnitude Aldebaran Stull higher 
and a little to the left Auriga, the 
charioteer, which contains the brilliant star 
Capella. And Auriga are Gemini, 
the twins, with Castor and Pollux 


is Betelgeuse 


opposite 


stands 


below 


Jupiter Only Planet 


Though the southwestern part of the sky 
is poorer in bright stars, it does supply the 
only planet now prominent. This is Jupiter, 
even brighter than Sirius. It is seen in the 
southwest as darkness falls at the beginning 
of December. Then it sets in the west 
around 11:00. By the end of the month it 
will set about 9:00 p.m. 

Also visible 
the planet Mars. 
two and a half hours 
not shown on the maps. It 
stellation of Capricornus, the 
which is next to Aquarius. 

The planet Venus has now moved into 
the evening sky, though it will not be until 
of December that there will be 
glimpse of it. Even 
after the sun, 
However 
its great that of 
Jupiter, may enable one to pick it up near 
the southwestern horizon as darkness be- 
gins to fall. One should keep watching for 
by the end of January it 
readily found. And during the late 
spring it will be conspicuous 
in the evening sky. 

Sull another planet 


though much fainter, is 
This planet about 
after the sun and i 
is in the con- 
sea-goat, 


sets 


the end 
any chance of getting a 
then it arts less tha | 
then it sets iess than an hour 
locate. 

times 


and will not be easy to 


brightness, many 


it, however, for 
will be 
winter and 


in the con 


saturn, 
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stellation of Virgo, the virgin, may be seen 
later in the night. At the beginning of 
December it rises in the east in early morn 
ing, and before midnight at the close ot 
the month. 

In classifying the stars and other heavenly 
bodies by their astronomer 
make use of “magnitudes.” Most of the 
brightest stars are of the first magnitud 
though two—Sirius, the dog-star, and Can 
opus, which is visible only from mor 
southerly countries than most of the Unite: 
States—are even brighter and need a mag 
nitude still lower than the first. Thus thes 
are given negative numbers. Sirius, fo 
example, is of magnitude minus 1.58 an 
Canopus of minus 0.86. 

The difference between first and second 
or between any two magnitudes, is in th 
ratio of 2.51. This seemingly curious figur« 
was chosen because a difference of fiv: 
magnitudes is a difference of brightness of 
exactly 100 times. 

While the telescopes permit re 
cording stars as faint as the 20th magni 
tude, it is usually considered that the sixtl 
is about the faintest that can be seen witl 
the unaided eye. Of course, this is merely 
an approximation. A person with particu 
larly keen eyesight, and on a night when the 
sky is unusually dark and clear, might b 
ible to see down to the seventh magnitud 
» perhaps even fainter. 


Hard To See in City 

On the other hand, large city or 
its environs it is difficult to see stars of the 
fourth magnitude. Stars down to that faint 


brightness, 


greatest 


from a 


ness are shown on our maps. To show 
fainter ones would crowd the maps un 
duly and not greatly help our readers 


since many of them are located where suc! 
stars could not be seen in any event. 
However, on the southern chart for De 
cember we have indicated the position of an 
object that is considerably fainter. It is in 
the constellation of Gemini, the twins, 
close to the edge of the map. It is marked 
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in the form of an X and shows the position 
of the planet Uranus, to which this earth 
this month makes its clasest approach of 
the year. At that time our planet and Uranus 
will both be in the same direction from the 
sun and we will be separated by only 1,663,- 
000,000 miles, considerably less than the 
1,965,000,000 to which it can recede from 
us. 

At that time Uranus is closest, on Dec. 
29, its magnitude is 5.8. It changes little 
through the month, however, se that a per- 
son with average good eyesight and a clear 
dark sky should be able to find it. A small 
telescope or a good pair of binoculars will 
help one to pick it up. Through a large 
enough telescope it will be seen to have 
a distinct disk, unlike the stars which ap- 
pear as mere points of light whatever tele 
scopic power is used. 

It was this that enabled the great English 
wstronomer, William Herschel, to discover 
Uranus on March 13, 1781. Then, as now, 
it was in the constellation of Gemini. He 
realized that it was not a star but thought 
it to be a comet. This was hardly surpris 
ing because no astronomer before had ever 
discovered a new planet. Later, however, it 
was shown to be a planet, revolving around 
the sun, at an average distance of 1,785,000, 
000 miles every 84 of our years. Its diameter 
is about 32,000 miles, or just four times 
that of the earth, though it revolves more 


VACOUM PUMP 


For Chemists, Scientists, Doctors, 
electrical experimenters, photog- 
raphers, etc. Efficient high vacuum 
type. 29” plus mercury vacuum. 
Anti-splash head. Readily taken 
apart without tools for cleaning. 
Screws on standard water faucet. Vacuum 
nipple has 4%” hose connection. Made to 
last from Zamak and Brass. Dlr’s inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction Guaranteed. $1.98 
POSTPAID. NO COD's PLEASE. 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 
11800 S. E. Linwood Ave., Portland 22, Ore. 
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SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 


WEST> 


rapidly than our home, turning once in 
less than 11 hours. 
Uranus has five 


“moons” or satellites. 


Celestial Time Table for December 


Dec. EST 
2 41:22 a.m. Moon in last quarter 
5 it:1r p.m. Algol (variable star in Per 


seus) at minimum brightness 
Moon nearest, distance 221, 
700 miles; Algol at minimum 


8 8:00 p.m. 


9 4:28 a.m. New moon 


3:28 p.m. Moon passes Venus 
11 4:49 p.m. Algol at minimum 
8:19 p.m. Moon passes Mars 


radiating 
trom constellation of Gemini 


I2 early a. m. Shower ot meteors 


14 7:43 a.m. Moon passes Jupiter 


15 10:00 a.m. Mercury farthest east of sun 


16 12:56 a.m. Moon in first quarter 


21 g:00 p.m. Moon farthest, distance 252, 
400 miles 

22 5:14 a.m Sun farthest south, winter 
commences in northern hem 
isphere 

24 5:23 a.m. Full moon 

26 «12:55 a.m Algol at minimum 

28 9:44 p.m. Algol at minimum 

29 1:00 p.m. Uranus nearest, distance 
13663,000,000 miles 

31 Moon passes Saturn 


2:57 p.m. 
6:33 p.m. 

Subtract one hour for 
MST, and three for PST. 
Science News Letter, November 25, 1950 
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40 POWER PENCIL SIZE 
POCKET MICROSCOPE 


40X Pocket Microscope, aluminum body with pocket 
clip, 4 precision lenses which give a clear, crisp 
image-to the edge. A handy instrument for examining 
minerals, gems, micro mounts, polished surfaces, 
gears, engravings, insects, record cutting, phonograph 
needles and for all other inspections and examina- 
tions. Instant, easy contact focus. No special light- 
ing required. You will be proud to own one. Order 
today, $3.50 each postpaid. 


“RAINBOW IN SUNLIGHT” 
SPECTRUM PRISM 


45-90-45 degree, crystal clear white glass for spec- 
trum demonstration. Creates a beautifully, georgeous 
and brilliant rainbow effect in sunlight. Suitable for 
chemical analysis with the bunsen flame. Instructive 
Very large size 612” x 2”, can be used in any type 
of optical system-telescopes, photography,  etc., 
beautifully polished, no ‘‘silvering.’’ Surplus; cost 

S. Govt. 10 times what we ask. Price each $2.00, 
Plus 50c postage. 


LIQUID LIGHT 


Kit of carefully measured ingredients for ten demon- 
strations of the production of liquid light. A cold 
greenish-blue light, bright enough to read by. The 
chemicals are not poisonous, have no unpleasant 
odors, are not inflammable and are positively non- 


explosive; may be readily washed off hands and all 
washable fabrics and will not stain or injure. A 
wonderful chemical demonstration, postpaid. Price 


ALNICSD TRICKSTERS 


Super-powerful permanent bar magnets with which 
& large variety of astonishing gravity defying tricks 
can be performed. Demonstrates the principles of 
magnetic polarity as no other magnetic material can 
Two bers including trick sheet. 50c plus 10c postage. 


ALNICO GREY-GIANT 
HORSESHOE MAGNETS 


Phenomenal. Lifts many times its own weight, with 
many uses in home, shop, boat ard industry. 8 oz 
with keeper. P. P. $1. 


STEAM ENGINE 


Minature engine, ready for steam. Strongly made of 
bronze, brass and iron. A practical working model, 
made to exact scale. Specifications: Bore 9/16”; 
stroke 1 1/16”; length of base 6”; height 3”; weight 
2 pounds. Finished in red enamel with brass trim 
Delivers high H.P. with 15 lb. pressure. Other sug- 
gested uses: students, experimenters, display, aerating 
pump in tropical fish tank, etc. Postraid. Price $17.50. 


AMBER LUNAR FILTER 


Excellent for viewing the full moon. Improves seeing 
by a point or two and greatly reduces glare. Enables 
you to see a wealth of rather curious detail of small 
light and derkish areas under high solar illumination. 
Postpaid unmounted $1.00 ea. 


DIRECTIONAL COMPASS 


Famous U. S. Guage make pocket compass made of 
durable metal, accurate, easy to read, 2” diameter 
with unbreakable crystal. Excellent for campers, 
magnetic experimenters, etc. Postpaid 75c. 


BRILLIANT FLUORESCENCE 
With Powerful U.V. Lamp 


Still the most convenient, the best for all around 
results. Used directly on 120V A.C. or D.C., 250 big 
watts—3200 to 4100 Angstrom. Gives brilliant fluores- 
cence on most of the common fluorescent minerals 
Best lamp available for chemical and lithographic 
fluorescence. The only powerful U.V. lamp at this 


price. Bulb, only $1.25. Sent via Express, charges 
collect (insured) only. Reflector and Cord extra, 
$2.50. 


GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER 


This GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER can’t be beat! Tipped 
with the hardest metal made by man. Moh's scale 
9.5. Stays sharp 50 times longer than any other 
metal With this pencil size GEM CARBIDE 
SCRIBER, you can do your engraving on hardened 
steels, metals, glass, gems, ceramics, plastics, etc 
USED BY: jewelers, artists, craftsmen, designers, die 


cutlers, glass cutters, machine shops, laboratories 
and radio builders. Price $1.00. 


Learn to identify minerals. Know their relative hard- 
ness by use of the Moh’'s Scale of Hardness. A special 
combination offer of 9 minerals, and a mineral hand- 
book describing minerals with notes on how to collect 
and study them. Postpaid 75c. 


POLAROID 


Experiment with polarized light. Get two pieces of 
genuine polaroid that can be used in photography, 
petrology, physics, chemistry, astronomy, etc. 
Mounted in optical glass 3” diameter (72 mm) $1.25 
each, 2 for $2.00. Postpaid. 
No open accounts—Remit with order 
Send 50c for Up-to-Minute Catalog 


HARRY ROSS 


MICROSCOPES TELESCOPES 
Scientific and Laboratery Apporatus 
70 West Brcadway, Dept. NL 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Ice Islands as Bases 


Floating masses of ice 20 miles across and 200 feet 
thick would be suitable for Arctic weather stations, air fields 
and research laboratories, conference is told. 


> HUGE floating islands of ice in th 
\rctic Ocean are being eved by scientist 
potent i| for Ww ither stations, all 
1s na i i l Doratories near t 
Not P 
Weathe xpert nd military researcl 
jalist the Alaskan Science Conte 
1 Washington listened intently 
t 1d Un across and 20) 
t thick re described by Lt. Col Josep 
| nding officer of the Au 
5 Reconnaissance Squadror 
in Ala Ka 
Col. | wed photograph of 
w-engined Russian plane which landed 
n Arctic i 13 years ago. The inference 
lear: Ru egan long before 
uted St to study conditions along 
hort r rout wer the Polar cap 
I slands floating in the Arctic Ocea 
nu ker than ordinary held 1 
S Tis t on Ti said tl 
] gia Ol » 





QUAKERS IN 
SCIENCE and INDUSTRY 


By Arthur Raistrick, M.Sc. 


the Quakers, who, 
they 


An account of 


during the period in which 


appeared to be drifting into a quiet 
stress of the 


retirement from the 


fight for religious freedom, were, 
their time and | 


considerable in- 


actually, giving to 


generation a very 
tellectual and technical contribution, 
the benefits of which are still accru- 
.. In the sphere of Tech- 
nology Quakers | 
prepared some of the way for the 
Industrial Revolution. Their power- 
ful position and 
wool trade, iron manufacturing, lead 
mining, botany, medicine and bank- 
ing is skillfully brought out. 


Illustrated 


ing to us. 
and Finance, the 


influence in the 


$6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Desk 35, 
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n I nelted There ire believed to be 
iny of them moving sluggishly through 
e thinner ice and open waters of the 
Arctic, perhaps as much as two miles a 
day. 
No research stations now exist on these 


} } ] 


floating ice islands, D am 
Institute of Technology at the 
Minnesota, said, but scientists 


Spilhaus, 

n of the 
University ol 

e intrigued by their possibilities 

the only great gaps 
network, 
of temperature and 
Arctic, 
flown 
want to 


l he p lar 


regions al 
aining in the world’ 
said. Littl 


wind 


s weather 

, 

is Known 
] ] +} 

conditions at sea level in the 


Ithough many airplanes have now 


} > 
el tne region Geophysicists 


ibout the atmosphere, radio 


onditrions and the earth’s magnetism at 
world 
iseful for 


] OW 


level 


used as a 


' 
wood 


towns 


ult in the Arctic on floating bases 
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GEOPHYSICS 
Consider Possibility of 
Second Magnetic Pole 


> THE possibility that there may be a se 
ond magnetic north pole somewhere in 
iously by s« 


Arctic 1s berg taken set 


It was brought up again in a paper by 

» geophysicists of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, David G. Knapp and 
Capt. Elliott B. Roberts. The paper was pre 

nted to the Alaskan Science Conference 
sponsored by the National Academy of Sci 
National Research Council 
strategic area in the 


riddle of Arcti 


From 


nces ind the 
occupies a 
ittack on this “perennial 
magnetism,” the scientists reported 
hev said, magnetic observations in 
heart of the Arctic Ocean may 


nystery 


] 
OTCAR 


The question lies in the magnetic north 
DO found by James ( 


Peninsula in 183] 


Ross on the 


This imaginary 





1950 














I surface has moved 


found, but it is 


point on the earth’s 


somewhat since it was 
still not in the center of the overall mag 
netic field of the Arctic. 


The possibility that a second 
pole may be pulling the field askew has 
been suggested before by scientists. Despit« 
tremendous difficulties in taking magnet 
Arctic Ocean, the jol 
answer is being a 


magnet 


observations in the 


lown the 


of tracking <« 
celerated. 
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RADIO-ASTRONOMY 
Better Communications 
From Study of Aurora 


> BETTER communications in the Arctic 


vital if all-out war comes, shguld resul 


borealis and th 
made i 


from studies of the aurora 


upper atmosphere now being 
Alaska 

Dr. A. G. McNish of the Nationa! Bu 
reau of Standards told the first Alaskan 
Science Conference, sponsored by the Na 
tional Academy of Sciences, that the effect 
of the “northern lights” on radio commun 
“not deleterious 


brilliant aurora displays meat 


cations was 
Normally 
interference 
blackouts. 


possibility for 


altogether 


with radio reception, and ofte: 
New 
careful 


information is giving 


choice of tTrequen 


that will allow radio communications other 


} 
wise impossibDie 
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GEM SPECIMEN 
COLLECTION 


Nine fine rough specimens of Crystal 
Gems in Snowfoam Plastic Mount 3 x 
5 x ¥%” containing Aquamarine, Golden 
Beryl, Pink Tourmaline, Green Tourma- 
line, Green Beryl, Kyanite, Peridot, Cit- 
rine and Amethyst. Price $2.50 prepaid. 
Booklet, Introduction to Geology for the 
Layman 50¢. 
Write for free catalogue 

E ( K E RT Mineral Research 
: Naturegraph Co. 
Dept. SNL 


110 E. Main St. Florence, Colorado 
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ANTI-STATIC 


COMPOUNDS REMOVE 
STATIC ELECTRICITY 


#79: Changes electrical charges 0n smooth sur- 
faces; wiped, brushed or sprayed on. Recom- 
mended for use on METALS and PLASTICS, 
electronic business recorders, X-Ray equipment. 
Removes dust and lint attracting static on 
PLASTIC RECORDS—assures noise-free playing 

279-OL: Removes electrical charges on FABRICS, 
textiles and plastic yarns. Wiped or sprayed onto 
auto seat covers, carpets, garments. In operating 
rooms, spraying of floors, etc., prevents static- 
caused sparks and inflammation of ether vapors. 


ORDER Either Product $4 50 
: . 7 ppd 


TODAY Sample Quart 
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AD of the bear 


member of t 


> FAR AHI 


an unpopular 


sums, 


outdoors goes into hibernation at 


signs of frost 
rhe 


enough. Th 


rouble is, they have not gone fal 
; of the race, deadlier than 
1e males by virtue of their inordinate thirst 
f red blood, have simply taken a 
long last drink and gone off to a protected 
corner, a rotted tree trunk or a crevice in 
the rocks. The blood is converted to a re 
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